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“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.’’ 



GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 



At the House of Aohar 

Saturday, 6th December, 1884. 

Rakhal has come. He went to 
Brindaban and has recently returned 
from there. Sri Ramakrishna spoke of 
him to Sarat and Devendra and asked 
them to make his acquaintance. So 
they have come with the earnest 
desire of meeting him. 

Sarat and Sannya] are Brahmins by 
birth, while Adhar belongs to a lower 
caste. They leave the place in a 
hurry lest Adhar should invite them 
to stay for meals. They have begun 
to come only recently and do not know 
the intense love the Master cherishes 
for Adhar. The Master says that the 
devotees are a class by themselves. 
They all belong to one community. 

With great care does Adhar treat Sri 
Ramakrishna and the devotees to a 
sumptuous feast. The devotees now 
proceed home ; but as they go the sweet 
words of the Master ring in their ears 
and the picture of his wonderful love 
lingers in their mind. 



Srijut Bankim invited Sri Rama- 
krishna to his house when he met the 
latter at the house of Adhar. So, a few 
days later, the Master sent Srijut 
Girish and M. to his house at Sanki- 
bhanga. They had a long talk with 
him on Sri Ramakrishna. Bankim ex- 
pressed a desire to see Sri Ramakrishna 
again, but it did not materialize due to 
pressure of work. 

Saturday, 27th December, 1884. 

The Master sits with the devotees at 
the foot of the Panchavati (a cluster of 
five sacred trees) and listens to some 
portions of the Devi Chaudhurani read 
out to him. The book is written by 
Bankim. The Master then dwells at 
length on the doctrine of Nishkama 
Karma (work without attachment to 
results) as propounded in the Gita. 
Kedar, Ram, Nityagopal, Tarak 
(Swami Shivananda), Prasanna (Swami 
Trigunatita), Surendra, and many 
others are present. 
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With Keshab at Dakshineswar 

Saturday, 1st January, 1881. 

The Maghotsava 1 of the Brahmo 
Samaj is approaching. Keshab Sen is 
coining to-day to pay a visit to Sri 
Ramakrishna at the temple at 
Dakshineswar. Trailokya, Jaigopal 
Sen, and many other Brahmo devotees 
are accompanying him. Ram, Mano- 
mohan, and a few other devotees are 
already there. 

Some of the Brahmo devotees have 
arrived at the temple earlier than 
Keshab. They are sitting before Sri 
Ramakrishna. All are eagerly expecting 
Keshab and, with their eyes turned 
towards the south, are waiting for the 
time when he will come and land from 
the steamer. Some stir and confusion 
prevails in the room till the arrival of 
Keshab. 

Keshab has come. He carries a pair 
of bael fruits and a flower-bouquet in 
his hands and placing them before Sri 
Ramakrishna bows down to him by 
touching his feet. The Master also 
returns the salute by touching the 
ground. 

Sri Ramakrishna smiles in joy as 
he talks to Keshab. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Keshab, with a 
smile) : ‘Keshab, you may like me, but 
your disciples do not. So I was just 
telling them, Let us somehow while away 
our time till Govinda comes. 

(To the disciples of Keshab) ‘Look 
here, your Govinda has come ! I was 
indulging in empty talks; and how can 
it attract your mind 1 (All laugh). 

‘It is not easy to obtain a vision of 
Govinda. Have you not seen in a drama- 
tic performance that when Narada comes 
to Vraia and prays to the Lord with all 
the earnestness of his soul saying, “O 
Govinda, Thou art verily my life, the 

1 A yearly festival observed in winter. 



sustaining power of my being,” Sri 
Krishna makes His appearance with the 
cowherds and the milk-maids behind 
Him? God cannot be realized unless 
the heart yearns for Him. 

(To Keshab) ‘Keshab, let us hear 
something from you. All are eager to 
listen to you.* 

Keshab (humbly, with a smile) : ‘To 
speak to you ! It will be as good as 
carrying coals to Newcastle !’ 

Sri Ramakrishna (smiling) : ‘No, you 
do not know. The nature of devotees 
is like that of hemp-smokers. We may 
smoke alternately and enjoy.’ (All 
laugh). 

It is 4 o’clock in the afternoon. The 
music of the concert at the temple is 
being heard. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Keshab and 
others) : ‘Just listen, what an exqui- 

site music it is ! One keeps on playing 
on a single note which forms the back- 
ground, as it were, of a variety of 

melodics played by the other. I like 
it. Why should I play on a single 
note while there are seven reeds in the 
flute? Why should I cultivate exclu- 
sively the attitude of a man of know- 
ledge and continue repeating, “I am 
He, I am He” ? I like to play a 

variety of notes through the seven 

reeds. Why should I look upon Him 

as the formless Brahman alone ? I 
shall adore, enjoy, and sport with Him 
in many different ways — as a quiet 
devotee, a father, mother, friend, and 
wife.’ 

In speechless wonder does Keshab 
listen to these words. Says he, ‘I have 
never heard of such a wonderful syn- 
thesis of knowledge and devotion.’ 

Keshab (to Sri Ramakrishna) : ‘How 
long can you hide yourself like this ? 
By and by people will come here in 
crowds !’ 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘Don’t say like 

this. I live a simple life and spend my 
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time in adoration of the Lord. I do 
not trouble myself whether people 
come here or not. Hanuman said, “I do 
not know what date or month or year it 
is, I meditate only on Rama.” ’ 

Keshab : ‘Well, I shall draw people 
here. All have to come to you.’ 

Sri Ramdkrishna : ‘I am the lowest 

of the low. If anybody pleases to 
come, he is welcome.’ 

Keshab : ‘Whatever you might say, 

your advent on earth cannot go in vain.’ 

Music has been organized in which 
many of the devotees have joined. 
From Panchavati the party proceeds to- 
wards the south. Hriday blows the 
horn and Gopidas plays the drum, while 
two others the cymbals. The Master 
sings : 

‘Take the name of Hari, O man, 
if thou seekest joy in life. 

You will be happy on earth, go to 

heaven, 

and enjoy the everlasting fruit of 
liberation ; 

such is the virtue of that name. 

I shall give thee that name to-day, 
which the great God Shiva is never 
tired of repeating.’ 

The Master dances. Presently he 
enters the state of divine ecstasy. 
After returning to the normal plane he 
sits in his room and talks to Keshab and 
the other devotees. 



Synthesis of Religions 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘All the various 
paths lead to God. It is exactly like 
all of you reaching here. Some of you 
have come by carriage, some by boat 
or on board the steamer, while still 

others on foot. Each one has selected 

• * 

his route according to his own choice 
and convenience. But the goal is the 
same. Of course, some have arrived 
earlier than others.’ 

The Way to God-realization — 
Eradication of the Ego-sense 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Keshab and 
others) : ‘The more you are free from 
the UpMhis (attributes superimposed 
on the Self) the nearer you are to God. 
Rain-water never stands on high 
ground but collects on a low level ; 
even so the grace of the Lord drains off 
from an ego-ridden heart. A lowly 
and humble attitude He likes. 

‘One should be very careful. Even a 
rich dress' creates egoism. A man may 
be thin and ugly, but when he puts on a 
nice-bordered fine cloth, at once he 
begins to sing love songs in a merry 
mood. This I have seen with mine own 
eyes. A man wears English boots, and 
he begins to talk English words. For 
a shallow man the ochre robe becomes 
the cause of pride and vanity. Even 
the slightest failing on the part of any- 
body throws him into a rage.’ 



SEEING REVEALS THE SEER 

Thou hast but to look. 

And in looking see, 

That the Player and the role, 
Are but thee. 

/ 

— Hilmar Her old. 




THE RESUSCITATION OF THE KSHATRIYA SPIRIT 



It is related in the Mahabharafca that 
Nahusha, an ancestor of the Pandavas, 
performed one hundred Ashwamedha 
sacrifices and attained the position of 
Indr a in the Svargaloka. His pride of 
power brought on him a curse and he 
fell, much like Milton’s Lucifer, 
taking the body of a huge python. 
Centuries rolled on. It so happened 
that the Pandavas in their wanderings 
came across this python, their ancestor, 
and were caught- in his coils. The con- 
tact awakened Nahusha who put a few 
questions to the wise Yudhishthira, the 
eldest of the Pandavas, the king who 
stood firm in the battle-field, as his 
name signifies, and who was also the 
paragon of righteousness (Dharma) and 
truthfulness (Satya). ‘Who is a 
Brahmin and what is the knowledge 
that is worth possessing?’ asked 
Nahusha. Dharmaraja replied to the 
following effect. Birth and position in 
society do not make a Brahmin. In 
whomsoever truth, charity, forgiveness, 
compassion, love and austerity are 
found, he is a Brahmin, even though 
he is born of Shudra parents. 
In whomsoever the opposites of 
these qualities are found, he is a 
Shudra, even though he be of Brahmin 

parentage. That knowledge which is 
worth possessing is the knowledge 
of Brahman, the Supreme Reality. 
After answering certain questions put 
to him by Dharmaraja, the ancestor is 
said to have departed to heaven pro- 
claiming aloud : ‘Truth, self-control, 

austerity, charity, non-injury to all 
beings, devotion to one’s own duties in 
life — these alone are the means of salva- 
tion; neither family nor caste can bring 

one the highest good in life, O, king !’ 

* * * 



The story from the ancient epic has 
given us an answer to the question : 
‘Who is a Brahmin?’ Let us proceed 
to consider the allied question : ‘Who 
is a Kshatriya?’ The sacred books 
speak to us so much about the 
highest ideal and we become so infatuat- 
ed with words that we do not pause to 
evaluate our own limited capacity and 
the necessity to choose a relatively 
lower ideal which we as individuals can 
hope to live by. On the other hand, 
we delude ourselves with the fond belief 
that an ideal which can be easily com- 
prehended by the intellect can be as 
easily attained in life. The ethical 
teachings of the Bhagavad-Gita may 
be summed up in the statement : ‘He 
who does the duty ordained by his 
own nature incurs no evil.’ The very 
incident that led to the sacred revela- 
tion in the battle-field of Kurukshetra 
emphasizes the fact that a prince who 
is yet a prince should not lay aside the 
sword changing it for the beggar’s bowl. 
The Gita urges the performance of 
one’s own duty (Svadharma) as deter- 
mined by one’s own nature (Svabhava). 
The concluding chapter of the Gita 
studies this question in the light of social 
psychology as expounded in the 
Sankhya philosophy. The Sankhya is 
pre-eminently the science of Gunas — 
the psychological tendencies which de- 
termine individual character. The 
balanced state of serene tranquillity of 
the mind which illumined by know- 
ledge has risen above action and in- 
action is known as Sattva. The acti- 
vity exhibited by the will-aspect of the 
mind which though illumined by 
knowledge has not wholly risen above 
passions and desires is known as Rajas. 
The inaction of the mind which is 
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steeped in ignorance and has not risen 
above passions and desires is known as 
Tamas. Let us quote a few Shlokas 
from the eighteenth chapter of the 
Gita. ‘Knowledge, action, and agent 
are declared in the Sankhya philosophy 
to be of three kinds only, from the dis- 
tinction of the Gunas; hear them also 
duly’ (19). ‘That by which the one 
indestructible substance is seen in all 
beings, inseparate (undifferentiated) in 
the separated, know that knowledge 
to be Sattvika’ (20). ‘But that know- 
ledge which sees in all beings various 
entities of different kinds as different 
from one another, know thou that 
knowledge as Rajasika’ (21). ‘Whilst 
that which is confined to one single 
effect as if it were the whole, without 
reason, without foundation in truth 
and trivial, that is declared to be 
Tamasika’ (22). ‘An ordained action 
done without love or hatred by one not 
desirous of the fruit and free from 
attachment, is declared to be Satt- 
vika’ (23). ‘But the action which is 
performed desiring desires, or with self- 
conceit and with much effort, is de- 
clared to be Rajasika’ (24). ‘That 
action is declared to be Tamasika which 
is undertaken through delusion, without 
heed to the consequence, loss (of 
power and wealth), injury (to others) 
and (one’s own) ability’ (25). ‘An 
agent who is free from attachment, non- 
egotistic, endued with fortitude and 
enthusiasm, and unaffected in success or 
failure, is called Sattvika’ (26). ‘He 
who is passionate, desirous of the fruits 
of action, greedy, malignant, impure, 
easily elated or dejected, such an agent 
is called Rajasika’ (27). ‘Unsteady, 
vulgar, arrogant, dishonest, malicious, 
indolent, desponding, and procrastinat- 
ing, such an agent is called Tamasika’ 



according to the Gunas born of their 
own nature’ (41). ‘The control of the 
mind and the senses, austerity, purity, 
forbearance, and also uprightness, 
knowledge, realization, belief in a here- 
after, — these are the duties of the 
Brahmins, born of (their own) 
nature’ (42). ‘Prowess, boldness, forti- 
tude, dexterity, and also not flying 
from battle, generosity, and sovereignty 
are the duties of Kshatriyas, born of 
(their own) nature’ (43). ‘Agriculture, 
cattle-rearing and trade are the duties 
of the Vaishyas, born of (their own) 
nature ; and action consisting of service 
is the duty of the Shudras, born of 
(their own) nature’ (44). The power 
which these three natures exhibit may 
be conveniently spoken of as soul-force, 
will-force, and physical force. The 
three Gunas may be distributed among 
the four Varnas in some such way : pure 
Sattva for the Brahmins, Sattvika-Rajas 
for the Kshatriya, Rajasika-Tamas for 
the Yaishya" and Tamas for the Shudra. 

* * * 



The sage who attains the knowledge 
of the Supreme Reality may be said to 
be Gunatita, one who has transcended 
the three Gunas. The particular caste 
to which a person belongs does not 
always determine his Svadharma as we 
have seen from the reply which 
Dharmaraja gave to Nahusha. The 
Svabhava determines the Svadharma. 
The sages belong to a class by them- 
selves. Soul-force can be developed by 
those who are Brahmins by nature, 
will-force by those who are Kshatriyas 
by nature, and mere physical force by 
others. As every average citizen 
possesses all the three Gunas 



in 

to 



varying degrees, it 
all such to develop 



is open 
all the 



(28). ‘Of Brahmins, Kshatriyas, and three forms of power as far as 
Vaishyas, as also of Shudras, O scorcher their capacities permit. Education 

of foes, the duties are distributed rightly understood is the train- 
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ing of the whole man so as 
to enable him to manifest the power 
within. Brahmins as teachers of all arts 
and sciences are known to have engaged 
themselves in training young Kshatriya 
princes in the art of warfare. As the 
higher includes the lower, we find 
Brahmins participating in the Maha- 
bharata war. We also find kings such 
as Janaka becoming the teachers of 
Brahma-Jnana to Brahmins. That phase 
of the science of Yoga known as Raja- 
Yoga appears to provide par excellence 
the necessary training for one who is des- 
tined to enter into kingly duties and be- 
come a leader oimen. 

* * * 

As we have already stated above the 
sacred books often place before us the 
highest ideal; they also speak dispara- 
gingly of lower ideals in order to help us 
to visualize the highest in bolder relief. 

Nevertheless when we look upon 
human society as a whole we recognize 
the diversity of human tendencies and 
capacities and the necessity for different 
paths to suit different individuals. The 
crystallized system of castes that has 
Come down to us through the ages may 
continue to guide Hindu society, if the 
leaders would admit the fact that all 
castes can produce exceptional indivi- 
duals who rise above the conventional 
limitations set to the particular castes in 
which they were born. The Svabhava 
of an individual is a better criterion for 
determining his Svadharma. Mental 
attitudes and capacities may differ- 
entiate individuals more than accidents 
of birth and shades of colour in the com- 
plexion. The person who has no will of 
his own and lacking in intellectual 
capacity and initiative, always looks up 
to someone else for guidance even in 
the smaller concerns of life is indeed a 

P 

Shudra, whatever be the label attached 
to him by virtue of his parentage. As 



there is absolutely no need and no’ sanc- 
tion of the Shastras to recognize a 
permanent fifth caste or the innumer- 
able sub-castes which Hindu society has 
developed in its period of decadence, it 
is open to any Hindu to claim the reli- 
gious rites and privileges ascribed to the 
fourth caste and to perform the duties 
pertaining to it. The story of the 
butcher-sage (Dharma-Vyadha) related 
in the Mahabharata testifies to the fact 
that perfection can be attained by a 
person while continuing to perform his 
Svadharma. The person who possesses 
initiative and intelligence and not 
being free from the love of gain engages 
himself in trade, submitting his will to 
the guild or union to which he belongs 
and at the same time contributing to its 
deliberations is indeed a Vaishya, what- 
ever be the label attached to him by 
virtue of his parentage. The over- 
whelming majority of the people belong 
to these two classes. Persons who 
have disciplined their body and mind 
by long and arduous training, and have 
risen above the desire for individual 
gain by having identified their interests 
with those of the nation and country 
to which they belong and also cheer- 
fully face death to uphold the honour 
of the nation and the country are in- 
deed Kshatriyas, whatever be the label 
attached to them by virtue of their 
parentage. In the Shudra the affective 
(feeling) aspect of the mind rules the 
other two, in the Vaishya the cognitive 
(intellect) aspect of the mind rules the 
other two, and in the Kshatriya the 
conative (will) aspect of the mind rules 
the other two. The Kshatriya is thus 
the man who has developed a sove- 
reign will, the man of action par 
excellence . He has subdued his lower 
passions and desires, yet he is actuated 
by love of country and a passion for 
fame and glory. He in whom this last 
infirmity of noble minds gets erased, he 
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whose mind and senses are fully con- 
trolled, and he who practises the ideal 
of Ahimsa and finds his wealth in non- 
possession and austerities and his 
highest treasure in the love of wisdom 
is indeed a Brahmin, whatever be the 
label attached to him by virtue of his 
parentage. 

* * * 

Now we come to an important prac- 
tical question. Which of these four 
ideals of life should be placed before the 
young men and women who seek 
entrance into our colleges and univer- 
sities for higher education and training? 
The very fact that they are qualified 
to seek higher learning rules out the 
lowest ideal. Now the question is, 
which of the other three should be 
placed before them? Youth possesses 
idealism and love of country and it is 
also in the nature of youth to give a high 
value to honour and glory. Again, it 
should be admitted that youth is not 
mature enough to understand the 
higher morality of non-resistance 
preached by great prophets and 
founders of religions. All these make it 
evident that the Kshatriya ideal is the 
one most suitable for youth. Those 
who cannot reach it will naturally sink 
down to the Vaishya ideal. On the 
other hand they that have gone 
through the discipline of body and 
mind necessary for the Kshatriya and 
to whom complete self-control, non- 
resistance, love to all beings, and an 
outlook that transcends the limitations 
of nation and country become practi- 
cable will as naturally rise up to the 
highest ideal of Brahmins. In any 
country the persons who can take up 
the Kshatriya ideal are necessarily few 
but at the same time we should admit 
that those who can rise up to the 
Brahminic ideal are fewer. Hence it 
follows that the comparatively lower 
Kshatriya ideal is bound to have a 
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wider appeal than the highest ideal 
which demands complete self-control 
and almost complete self-effacement of 
the individual. Again, the path to the 
attainment of Sattva lies through 
Rajas. From inaction one has to pro- 
ceed to action and then to the serenity 
that transcends both action and in- 
action. ‘Inactivity should be avoided 
by all means. Activity always means 
resistance. Resist all evils, mental and 
physical ; and when you have succeed- 
ed in resisting, then will calmness come. 
It is very easy to say, “Hate nobody, 
resist not evil,” but we know what 
that kind generally means in practice. 
When the eyes of society are turned 
towards us we make a show of non- 
resistance, but in our hearts it is 
canker all the time. We feel the 
utter want of the calm of non-resistance ; 
we feel that it would be better for us 
to resist .... These ideas of serenity 
and renunciation have been preached 
for thousands of years; everybody has 
heard of them from childhood, and yet 
we see very few in the world who. have 
really reached that state. I do not 
know if I have seen twenty persons in 
my life who are really calm and non- 
resisting and I have travelled over 
half the world. Every man should 
take up his own ideal and endeavour 
to accomplish it; that is a surer way of 
progress than taking up other men’s 
ideals, which he can never hope to 
accomplish’ (Swami Vivekananda: 
Karma-Yoga ). 

* * # 

Energy, love of independence, spirit 
of self-reliance,, immovable fortitude, 
dexterity in action, unity of purpose, 
thirst for improvement, alertness, gene- 
rosity, manly prowess, fearlessness in 
facing the struggle, and such other noble 
virtues combined with a trained mind 
that can face all problems and give 
prompt decisions go to the making of 
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the Kshatriya ideal. Plutarch’s Lives 
depicting the Godlike qualities of Greek 
and Roman heroes has the reputation of 
being the one book that has exerted the 
greatest influence on many men of 
action of subsequent ages in Europe. 
The great biographer touches the very 
springs of human action which are the 
same for the East and the West 
and consequently the Lives has its 
appeal to the youth of all countries. 
Moral virtues are realized in action and 
the lives of heroes have the potentiality 
of inspiring men to noble deeds. Dex- 
terity in action is not attained by mere 
repetition. The will to do should be 
guided by a dear intellect that does not 
miss a single relevant detail. The train- 
ing necessary for leadership — for on a 
closer analysis, the Kshatriya ideal 
comes to that — should necessarily be 
many-sided. At the same time eco- 
nomy of effort is necessary and no time 
should be wasted on trivial accomplish- 
ments, however ornamental they might 
appear to be. The ancient treatises on 
Artha-Shastra lay down the broad out- 
lines of the courses of studies and train- 
ing necessary for the complete education 
of the prince, the leader of men. They 
should certainly be supplemented by the 
ripe wisdom of other nations in the East 
and in the West. 



Lyeurgus, the law-giver of Ancient 
Sparta, elaborated a course of discipline 
that produced excellent fighting mate- 
rial. The Lacedaemonians (Spartans) 

perpetually lived in military camps, the 

% 

men by themselves and the women 
separately by themselves and the train- 
ing began at a very early age. Children 
who were found physically unfit were 
thrown away. Fearless and valiant as 
they were the Spartans made good 
soldiers. They could never become an 

f 

imperial race for by their very training 
the Spartans were unfit to govern free- 



men. The British have developed tra- 
ditions of leadership and organization 
in their great public schools and these 
served them well in building up a great 
empire. But traditions often become 
obstructing forces and dead weights of 
the past when they refuse to yield to 
the demands of a changing world. No 
nation can afford to stand still hoping 
to solve its problems in the light of its 
own past. The policy that was success- 
ful in the past may not be successful 
in the future. Coming nearer home, 
for us in India our glorious past has 
many lessons to teach but it is good for 
us to remember that we have to learn 
most of our lessons from the contem- 
porary world. Our centres of learning 
should not be content with their curri- 
cula of studies, which were formulated 
seven or eight decades ago with the pur- 
pose of producing efficient clerks. The 
scope should become much more 
liberalized. British universities are on 
the whole far behind continental and 
American universities and we who 
draw our inspiration from the former 
lag very much behind in those branches 
of studies which would help in forming 
the minds of our future leaders. The 
present tendency to give increased 
attention to the physical sciences and 
technology is the response to a definite 
demand in that direction. The demand 
for trained leaders who could thorough- 
ly grasp contemporary world move- 
ments and devise practical ways and 
means for helping the people of this 
great country to take their rightful 
place in the comity of nations is also 

an urgent one. 

* * * 

The love of freedom which is now 
surging in the hearts of the Indian 
masses should be made more dynamic. 
The free man is the disciplined man. 
He cannot afford to be slack either in 
his person or in his clothes or in his 
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habitation. These have to be tied 
up. He should learn to rise above cir- 
cumstances and also to combine with 
his fellow citizens to struggle unto 
death if necessary, against petty 
tyrannies that attempt to curb his man- 
hood. In times of strife he should 
‘stand firm’ and obeying the words of 
the leader help in warding off the com- 
mon danger. The personal message of 
Mr. Churchill to the British people out- 
lining their ‘order and duty’ in the event 
of an invasion shows to what extent 
discipline ordinarily associated with 
military training is also necessary for 
civilians and non-combatants. Minus 
the skill in arms the ordinary citizen 
should have the same training as the 
soldier. Cowardly flight at the ap- 
proach of danger is the mark of the 
slave. The freeman stands firm and 
yields not. Goondas and other unruly 
elements fall back arid lose all power 
of action when they come face to face 
with a disciplined man of true moral 
worth. Have we not seen men master- 
ing wild animals by a mere look or a 
word of command? The power of a 
strong will can conquer wild and unruly 
men even as it can conquer wild animals. 
It is open to all to develop this 
Kshatriya power. Let us not confuse 
this with the ‘Soul-force’ associated 
with saints and seers who stand far 
above the common level of humanity. 
Terms' such as ‘Ahimsa’ and ‘Soul-force’ 
have become common currency in con- 
nection with the political movement in 
this country. Let us bear in mind that 
these are ideals to be realized by men 
of the highest order, men who have 
freed themselves from all passions and 
prejudices and all ideas of gain and loss 
by years of severe austerities and 
arduous discipline. The discipline for 
the development of a strong will and 
the true Kshatriya spirit should pre- 
cede the higher discipline necessary for 



the realization of the Brahminic ideal 

of Ahimsa and Soul-force. The man 

who has not shed all fears has no 

right to follow the path of Ahimsa 

which demands of him a courage 

greater than that of the Kshatriya. 

* * # 

The Samurai are the Kshatriyas of 
Japan. They are followers of Zen 
Buddhism, the main teaching of which 
is the defiance of death. Zen is a reli- 
gion of will-power and will-power is 
what is needed by warriors. Zen philo- 
sophy does not engage itself in ratio- 
cinations but seeks to arrive at truth 
by direct intuition. Our Upanishadic 
philosophy which originally had its 
highest exponents among members of 
the ruling class aimed also at appre- 
hending truth by direct intuition. It 
fell on its evil days when various 
schools of philosophers caught hold of 
it and began writing elaborate com- 
mentaries. When the TJpanishads and 
the Gita say, ‘He who takes the Self to 
be the slayer, he who takes It to be 
the slain neither of these knows,’ they 
are not talking metaphysics. They 
place before the disciple a way of life, 
which he has to follow. The scene lies 
in the battle-field. The command of 
the Divine Teacher is scarcely veiled. 
The disciple is asked to have faith in 
the Indweller and engage in action. 
When the will abdicating its sovereignty 
yields place to weak commiseration and 
vain forebodings, the individual loses 
faith and becomes a coward. Over- 
culture of the intellect often leads to 
effeminacy. In times of crisis when the 
mind is elouded the saving force is the 
word of command from the leader. 
Arjuna’s appeal to the Divine Teacher 
is, ‘Say decidedly what is good for me.’ 
The virile spirit that’ sets aside conven- 
tions and forms and goes direct into 
the heart of the question secures men’s 
allegiance much more effectively than 
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the weak and vacillating spirit that has 
no settled convictions of its own. 

* * * 

Self-control is achieved by discipline. 
When body and mind are thoroughly 
disciplined the human will comes to its 
own. A clumsy body that does not 
promptly respond to the command from 
within becomes a drag upon the mind. 
The ancient Yoga system lays down 
the performing of Asanas to acquire 
bodily control. The methods adopted 
by the drill-sergeant are also necessary. 
Bodily discipline although valuable in 
itself is not everything. The mind 
should be disciplined to get rid of fears 
and phobias. The philosophy of life 
that would establish the sovereignty of 
the will should be such as would free 
the mind from the trammels of the 
flesh. Stoicism in the West and asceti- 
cism in the East arose to cultivate the 
self-denial necessary to make men face 
danger cheerfully. This is just the dis- 
cipline necessary for the Kshatriya and 
the true soldier. In course of time 
Stoicism and asceticism were carried to 
excess as ends in themselves and there- 
by lost their true significance. The 
virtues we enumerated above as form- 
ing the Kshatriya ideal have all to be 
cultivated in everyday life. Constant 
meditation on the ideal means that the 
standard set up by the ideal should 
serve as a sort of spiritual measuring- 
rod for all actions performed. The 
man who is bent upon self-improve- 
ment has certainly time for healthy re- 
creation but he hasn’t a single moment 
to be wasted in vain pursuits. 

* * * 

In medieval Europe the institution 
of chivalry served as the means for the 
development of the Kshatriya spirit. 
Purity in thought, word, and deed, un- 
flinching courage, honour, readiness to 
succour the helpless, and such other 



virtues marked the true knight. We 
have placed purity first, for that is 
the source from which all virtues spring. 
Sir Galahad, the true knight says — 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure. 

We know that he observed strict celi- 
bacy, for furtheron he says — 

I never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 

In ‘Lancelot and Elaine’ Tennyson also 
paints for us the false knight who was 
not true to his vows. 

The lady was, of course, the constant 
source of inspiration for the knight who 
was ready to give his life to save her 

4 

from ‘shame and thrall.’ Here in 
India also brave Rajput matrons and 
maidens gave the inspiration to Rajput 
chivalry. When we consider the ques- 
tion in its various aspects, we find 
striking resemblance in the institu- 
tions of the East and the West. 

* * * 

What we are pleading for is not the 
resuscitation of the form of medieval 
chivalry but the spirit* behind it. If we 
worship the mere form we are apt to 
become unbalanced like the hero of 
Cervantes. Aristocracy of birth be- 
longs to medieval ages. But there is 
another aristocracy that is esteemed 
universally and at all times, that is the 
aristocracy of character. The develop- 
ment of this will bring about the resus- 
citation of the true Kshatriya spirit. 
We shall conclude by quoting a passage 
from the great dramatist, Henrik 
Ibsen. ‘Mere democracy cannot solve 
the social question. An element of aris- 
tocracy must be introduced into our 
life. Of course I do not mean the 
aristocracy of birth or of the purse, or 
even the aristocracy of intellect. I 
mean the aristocracy of character, of 
will, of .mind. That only can free us. 
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From two groups will this aristocracy 
I hope for come to our people — from our 
women and our workmen. The revolution 
in the social condition, now preparing in 
Europe, is chiefly concerned with the 
future of the workers and the women. 



3 & 

In this I place all my hopes and expec- 
tations; for this I will work all my life 
and with all my strength . 5 

Mayavati, 

16 June 1941. 



HENRI BERGSON 

By R. M. Loomba 

[Mr. Loomba, lecturer in philosophy, Ramjas College, University of Delhi, and 
author of a learned work on Bradley and Bergson gives in this article an account of the 
life and thought of the great philosopher, who recently passed away from the scene of 
earthly activities. — Ed.l 



Bergson has been perhaps the greatest, 
the most widely read and the most wide- 
ly translated philosopher of the age. 

He was born in Paris, in 1859. Some 
years of his childhood were spent in 
England, after which his family settled 
down in France. He was thus a 
naturalized citizen of the French Re- 
public. Towards the end of his life, 
however, political upheavels in Europe 
drove him back to _ England. For he 
had Jewish blood in him, as much as 
he had of the Irish. 

He showed signs of extraordinary 
brilliance even in early life. During the 
middle teens, while still at school, he 
had won a prize for. his scientific work. 
At the age of eighteen, again, he won a 
prize for a solution of a mathematical 
problem which obtained the distinction 
of being published in the Annales de 
Mathematiques . 

For a time, indeed, Bergson had hesi- 
tated in the choice of his career, 
between the ‘sciences’ and the ‘humani- 
ties . 5 But then he decided in favour of 
the latter, and entered the famous 
Ecole Normale Supbrieure (Higher 
Normal School) in his own town, Paris. 
Here, at nineteen, he took the degree 
of AgregS de Philosophic . Eight years 
later, he was admitted to the degree of 



Docteur-bs-Lettres (Doctor of Letters) 
by the University of Paris, on a work 
on time and free will and a short Latin 
thesis on Aristotle. 

Immediately on taking the Agrege de 
Philosophic , he had received a teaching 
appointment at the Lycbe in Angers. 
Two years later he was at the Lycee 
Blaise-P ascal in Clermont-Ferrand. 
After the Docteur-es-Lettres , however, 
he again settled down in Paris, teaching 
for some months at the municipal College 
Rollin and for eight years at the Lycee 
Henri-Quatre . When he was thirty-nine, 
his Alma Mater, L’Eole Normale 
Superieure , received him as Maxtre de 
Conferences and later promoted him to a 
professorship. At the close of the 
century, when forty-one, he was installed 
in the Chair of Greek Philosophy at the 
famous Collbge de France , an institution 
independent of the University of Paris 
and directly controlled by the French 
Ministry of Public Instruction. Bergson 
was given the largest lecture room in the 
College, and even this room, it is report- 
ed, became inadequate to accommodate 
all who gathered to hear him. In 1904, 
he succeeded the eminent sociologist 
Tarde in the Chair of Modern Philosophy 
at the College. In 1918, he succeeded 
Emile Ollivier at the Academie Francahe . 
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From that time he gave up teaching and 
devoted himself to writing, politics, and 
international affairs. He led a mission 
from France to America, and after the 
last Great War was President of the 
International Committee for Intellectual 
Co-operation appointed by the League of 
Nations. 

Bergson’s career as an original thinker 
began with the publication, mentioned 
above, of the solution to a mathematical 
problem in the Annales des Mathemati - 
ques. The five major works, however, 
in which he developed his epoch-making 
philosophy appeared when he was thirty, 
thirty-seven, forty-four, forty-eight, and 
seventy-three. They have all been 
translated into the English language, and 
bear respectively the titles, Time and 
Free Will , Matter and Memory, Intro- 
duction to Metaphysics, Creative Evo- 
lution , and The Two Sources of Morality 
and Religion . Among his other import- 
ant writings, two occupy an outstanding 
place, those on Laughter and on Philo- 
sophical Intuition. 

Bergson played an active part at the 
first few International Congresses of 
Philosophy. At the first, in 1900 at 
Paris, he read a short but important 
paper on ‘The Psychological Origin of 
Our Belief in the Law of Causality.’ At 
the second, in 1901 at Geneva, he 
lectured on ‘Psycho-physiological 
Parallelism.’ The third at Heidelberg 
he could not attend due to illness. But 
he was back again at the fourth, in 

1911 at Bologna, and delivered his 

* 

address on ‘Philosophical Intuition.’ 

His work brought Bergson many 
honours besides the Chairs at the College 
de France and the Presidentship of the 
International Committee for Intellectual 
Co-operation. At forty-two, in 1901, he 
was elected to the Academie des Sciences 
morale s et politiques (Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences). The great ex- 
ponent of pragmatist philosophy, 



William James of America, seventeen 
years Bergson’s senior, called to his work 
the attention of the Anglo-American 
public and paid the most noteworthy 
tribute to him in his Hibbert Lectures 
delivered in 1908 at Oxford on ‘A 
Pluralistic Universe.’ The University of 
Oxford honoured Bergson in 1911 with 
its degree of Doctor of Science and the 
Cambridge University in 1920 with its 
degree of Doctor of Letters. He was 
invited to deliver the Huxley Lecture of 
1911 at the Birmingham University. In 
1913, he responded, by going over to 
the United States of America, to an in- 
vitation of the Columbia University in 
New York, and lectured on ‘Spirituality 
and Liberty’ and on ‘The Method of 
Intuition.’ The same year, he accepted 
the Presidentship of the British Society 
for Psychical Research. In 1914, he was 
elected a member of the Academie 
Francaise and President of the Academie 
des Sciences morales et politiques. He 
was also made Offlcier de la Legion d ’ 
Honneur and Ofhcier de L’ Instruction 
publique. The Scottish Universities in- 
vited him to deliver two courses of the 
famous Gifford Lectures in 1914, of 
which, however, one on ‘The Problem of 
Personality’ was delivered at Edinburgh 
University in spring of the year while 
the other, scheduled for autumn, had to 
be abandoned on the outbreak of the 
"War. The Minister for Public Instruc- 
tion in France invited him to write a 
book on French philosophy. In 1918, 
he was officially received by the Aca- 
demie Francaise, was given a place among 
their ‘Select Forty’ and a session was 
held in his honour. In 1928, he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for literature 
for the year 1927. 

Bergson’s personal life was a quiet 
and uneventful one of a scholarly pro- 
fessor, a life of a unitary, continuous 
‘inferiority.’ Events in the external 
world seem hardly to have ever greatly 
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shaken him. An early intellectual train- 
ing in classical studies had moulded him 
into a reflective person, unmistakably 
honest but veiled and solitary, detached 
and withdrawn from the external world 
and turned within, into essentially a 
contemplative. Yet, he was not distant, 
but had in him a smiling and graceful 
gravity, an obliging courtesy, an un- 
forced simplicity, and an unaffected 
modesty. Fed by intellectual superior- 
ity, natural reserve, and good education, 
he had developed a striking personality. 
With delicate features, a lofty forehead 
and bright eyes shining beneath bushy 
eyebrows, he would utter statements un- 
hurried, dignified, measured, extraordi- 
narily confident, and surprisingly clear. 
The intonations of his speech were 
musical and cajoling and he had a highly 
refined manner of taking breath. All 
these qualities distinguished and singled 
him out from the free and easy common 
run of mankind. He loved peaceful 
seclusion and silence so favourable to 
meditation, and was little seen in public, 
in society or in the cafes. His time was 
spent in the world of books. 

He was extremely daring and original 
in his thought. He sought the truth and 
insisted on clearness and precision. To 
this end, he saw things in detail rather 
than in a broad vague manner, subject- 
ing the questions before him patiently 
to a thorough reflective analysis with a 
view to hit upon the best means of 
solution. 

It was particularly his mission to 
crusade against set cut and dried linguis- 
tic forms which, obstructing the way of 
free and spontaneous thought, instil into 
us and make us slaves to ready-made, 
fixed, and static ideas. It was his opinion 
that philosophy must speak a language 
which would be profound and yet be 
understood by all. With a remarkable 
combination of the geometric spirit and 
subtlety of penetration, he would see 



into and follow the articulations of 
reality, its internal as well as external 
contours. He would, as it were, sink a 
plummet into reality. He denounced 
intellectualism in all its forms, parti- 
cularly the logical and the scientific 
tendencies in philosophy, and stood for 
an intuitive as opposed to the traditional 
analytic method of Western philosophy. 
Analytic knowledge, he said, always 
moves round its object, is based neces- 
sarily upon points of view which must all 
be relative, and expresses itself through 
symbols. Intuition, on the other hand, 
would, by an effort of sympathetic 
imagination, enter into -and identify it- 
self with the absolute nature of the 
object. Bergson, therefore, calls upon 
philosophy to break with scientific 
habits, to dispense with all symbols, and 
to rid itself of all but the Reality we may 
be able to seize from within by intuition. 

For a time, before he had developed 
this new intuitionistic technique for 
philosophy, Bergson was a mechanist, 
indifferent and even contemptuous 
towards metaphysics. He was almost a 
materialist. Spiritualism then seemed 
to him arbitrary. But his meditative 
reflections soon brought him into contact 
with ‘something simple, infinitely simple, 
so extraordinarily simple that the philo- 
sopher has never succeeded in uttering 
it’ — a reality that resisted a mechanistic 
explanation. This set him to examine 
the foundations of Spencerian evolution- 
ism, the latest form of the mechanistic 
philosophy. And he found that it was 
rooted in a false distorted notion of time. 
It was a concept of time as abstract, in- 
finitely divisible, homogeneous, measur- 
able, calculable, and essentially quantita- 
tive. Thus conceived, time consisted of 
an infinite number of mutually external 
moments put together and spread out 
side by side in succession, moments 
marked by their ends rather than by the 
intervals of flow between these ends, and 
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unaffected by the order in which they 
occurred. It is a notion of time not as 
it is, but f ormed to suit a mould derived 
from a foreign source, from our percep- 
tion of space. Real time, on the other 
hand, the time that is the stuff of reality, 
is essentially unmeasurable, non- 
homogeneous, concrete, qualitative, un- 
foreseeable, ever-creative and irrevers- 
ible. It consists in continuous change 
between interpenetrating moments, a 
change that is a progress, ‘a continuous 
progress of the past which gnaws into 
the future and which swells as it ad- 
vances.’ Bergson called it Duration. 
It is particularly manifest in psychic 
life, where ‘the truth is that we change 
without ceasing, and that the state it- 
self is nothing but change. 5 Memory 
and character are its most outstanding 
fruits. Duration also appears in 
organized matter, in living bodies, 
though in a far lesser degree, in the un- 
ceasing continuity of growth, aging, and 
reproduction. Even unorganized, dead 
matter endures, it has a history consist- 
ing in invention and creation of forms. 
Its duration is, however, difficult to 
apprehend unless it is looked at as re- 
integrated into the story of the universe 
as a whole. 

Viewed through an intuitive act of 
the mind, Bergson held, the whole 
universe of reality is a unity in multi- 
plicity, an identity in difference. Its 
infinity no longer appears as infinite 
divisibility but as an analytic external 
and relative view of what is intuitively 
realized from within as something 
essentially simple and lending itself to 
an indivisible apprehension. It is a 
spontaneous expression in manifold 
directions of an ever-creative explosive 
spiritual life-force of enormous strength. 
He called it the Elan Vital. It is not 
an unchangeable being that by an act 
of volition decides to change and be 
many. Activity, change, creativity 



are fundamental to its nature. The 
various directions of biological evolu- 
tion, whether along its highways like 
those of vegetation, arthropods and 
vertebrates, or along its minor blind 
alleys, are all part of the huge creative 
evolution of this tremendous life-force 
and not what finalism or mechanism 
interprets them to be. The Elan Vital 
runs through all of them in a continu- 
ous flow of duration, illuminating the 
whole with a touch of art and 
awakening it with a sense of life and 
beauty. It proceeds ‘like a shell, 
which suddenly bursts into fragments, 
which fragments, being themselves 
shells, burst in their turn into frag- 
ments destined to burst again, and so 
on for a time incommensurably long. 5 

But the life-force bears within itself 
an unstable balance of tendencies. As 
a result, the forward march of its 
creative evolution encounters resistance 
from one quarter — from its own by- 
product, inert matter. This resist- 
ance it tries to overcome by dint of 
humility, by first* making itself very 
small and insinuating and subjecting 
itself to the mechanical aptitude of 
bodily conditions and then pushing 
the organism forward to evolve contin- 
gency in movement and liberty and un- 
foreseeability in action. To this end it 
evolves the intellect. But then it is 
caught in a snare. Poised upon a 
whirlwind it is carried away by its own 
mechanical devices. It loses sight of 
its lofty aim and a tendency at self- 
preservation characterizes it into an 
automatism. The result is an in- 
tellect that can only deal with a static 
world subject to mechanical laws by 
constructing and using artificial, un- 
organized tools, specially tools to make 
such tools, that proceeds by knowledge 
of the form rather than the matter of 
reality, that moves within the realm of 
symbols and relative points of view, 
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that bears essentially on relations and 
in employing them divides more than 
unites, and that, consequently, is 
characterized by a natural incapacity 
to comprehend life. 

Yet intelligence is still, according to 
Bergson, a pulse of the vital flow. It 
is, as it were, a solid nucleus formed 
by condensation or local concentration 
out of a fluid of which there remains 
an indistinct fringe surrounding it. It 
may, therefore, by a sudden tremend- 
ous effort, get dissolved again into the 
whole and thus live back its own 
genesis. ‘And such a consciousness, 
turning around suddenly against the 
push of life which it feels behind, would 
have a vision of life complete — would 
it not? — even though the vision were 
fleeting.’ 

For this, intelligence must reintegrate 
and amalgamate itself with other forms 
of consciousness which life has evolved, 
the principal one among them being 
instinct. Instinct, by virtue of its 
spontaneity, expresses something immi- 
nent and essential -in the evolutionary 
movement. It is moulded on the very 
form of life and furthers life’s work of 
organizing matter. It discerns its force 
from within, by an intuition lived 
through, by a divining sympathy. Out 
of its amalgamation with intelligence 
would arise a spontaneous intuitive 
consciousness ‘as wide as life,’ disinter- 
ested, self-conscious, capable of reflect- 
ing upon its object and of enlarging it 
indefinitely. 

Bergson has thus offered us a philo- 
sophical mysticism, which, as I have 
shown elsewhere, 1 is essentially idealis- 
tic. He belonged to a stage in the 
evolution of idealism which is character- 
ized by a revolt against naturalism and 
intellectualism. Such an idealism must 

1 In my Bradley and Bergson (Lucknow : 
The Upper India Publishing House Ltd.). 



inevitably culminate in a mystical 
trend, of which Bergson has been the 
boldest and most thorough-going 
exponent. 

* 

His philosophy has not confined itself 
to the realm of metaphysics but has 
extended its revolutionary outlook to 
various special fields also. Thus, in 
the field of ethics, he has denounced 
the determination of moral obligation 
by a closed society as opposed to the 
cultivation of a free and spontaneously 
acting ‘open’ mind. In religious 
thought, likewise, he represents a soar- 
ing back from various defensive re- 
actions of society as well as from 
determinism towards a rediscovery of 
God and of the pure mystic spirit full of 
love in a tangible and visible form. The 
futurist programme in aesthetics too is 
directly traceable to Bergson’s philo- 
sophy. He gave artists a message that 
would exalt individual intuition and 
inspire them to reproduce on their 
canvas ‘nc longer a fixed moment in 
universal dynamism, but the dynamic 
sensation itself.’ He would lead musi- 
cians into a fluid realm of pure qualities 
- imperceptibly shading off into one 
another. In literature he inspired the 
creation of a new type of novel, parti- 
cularly by Marcel Proust. In politics, 
his doctrine of the Elan Vital has led 
to a revolutionary syndicalism that 
would restore a purified social life by 
insisting that social change in any 
class of people can be achieved only by 
the force of their own spontaneous 
direct action organized by their own 
associations through means that will 
evolve so as to suit their particular 
needs. In the theory of science, he has 
inspired a new positivism that criticizes 
scientific data in a vigorous and ori- 
ginal way and shows how much arbi- 
trariness there is in our methods of the 
measurement of magnitudes. 

Bergson was a genius, richly creative, 
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highly original, and extraordinarily in his own words, in ‘concentrated 
bold. And the secret of his life lay, thought with pure emotion at its base.’ 

INDIA’S EPOCHS IN WORLD-CULTURE 

By Professor Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar 

(Continued from the previous issue ) 



What is Ahimsa? 

Now let us analyse the word 
Ahimsa. That word has become very 
common nowadays. Unless you and I 
use the word in season and out of season 
you and I cannot digest our food. But 
what could this Sanskrit word have 
meant? You and I are taught to 
believe by philosophers, historians, and 
politicians also that Ahimsa is the special 
gift of mother India, the characteristic 
and exclusive contribution of India, to 
world-culture. I should, therefore, like 
to know exactly in which period our 
mother India coined that word. Exactly 
what did mother India mean by this 
category, Ahimsa, in that period? 
There must be many philosophers here 
including the professors of languages, 
Pali, Sanskrit and Prakrit. I do not 
mean only the men who lecture at 
colleges but journalists also some of 
whom are the most creative men in 
modern India, as well as businessmen 
and lawyers including our Chairman, the 
Vice-Chancellor. I ask everybody to 
institute researches because I am very 
eager to inquire into the doctrine of 
Ahimsa. You must ransack three 
orders of texts, the Buddhist Pali texts, 
the Jain Prakrit texts, and finally the 
Sanskrit Buddhist and Hindu texts. 
We should have to ascertain, first, 
how many times that word has been 
used by our forefathers and, secondly, 
how many times it was employed to 
mean the kind of Ahimsa that is being 



propagated nowadays by our Indian 
scholars, leaders, and philosophers as 
the special cult of India. 

My researches into this subject — and 
without mock modesty I say that they 
are not very intensive — lead me to the 
conclusion, a very simple proposition, 
that every child understands. In 
ancient and medieval India the word 
Ahimsa signified — ‘Do not be jealous, 
Do not be envious. Do not be malicious, 
etc.’ To me, a plain blunt man, 
Ahimsa means simply absence of 
jealousy, envy, malice or hatred. This 
is not a very dangerous proposition 
after all. This is a copy-book maxim of 
morality discovered by every race and 
in every region. If this is to be paraded 
as the great contribution of my mother 
India, I would be challenged by the 
representatives of all races because this 
can be proven to be their contribution 
also. And if my mother India cannot 
make any better show I should feel 
sorry for the poverty of her creativities. 
In any case I am sure that' by emphasiz- 
ing this notion our leaders are serving 
to make India the laughing-stock of all 
nations. 

Another interpretation which I can 
discover, not according to my imagina- 
tion but from the texts, is as follows. 
Hims a = killing. Ahim s a = n on-killing , 

don’t kill. Indians were taught not to 
kill. Yes. But, not to kill what? — 
this' lamp post ? or that tree over there ? 
The Chairman interjects : Bugs ! Our 
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Chairman is the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, He is a man responsible 
for researches. He is the proper 
person to guide us. I am happy, 
therefore, to be anticipated by him. 
The interpretation that is most common 
in Buddhistic literature and Jaina Pra- 
krit literature is — ‘do not kill animals.’ 
But we, orthodox Hindus, know that 
many of us are used to animal sacri- 
fices. I do not know what your Kali 
does among the Marathas and Hindus- 
thanis, but my Kali Kcdkattawali eats 
goats. To me, therefore, animal sacri- 
fice is perfectly legitimate. But I can 
take it that ‘do not kill an animal’ 
was and continues to be a moral pre- 
cept among the Buddhists, Jainas and 
to a certain extent also among sec- 
tions of Hindus, e.g. Vaishnavas. 
Animal sacrifice is likely to appear 
cruel in certain eyes. And therefore I 
can believe that non-killing of animals 
is treated as an injunction of pity and 
mercy by some classes. All the same, 
we must not make too much of it as a 
doctrine or a philosophy. It is just a 
commonplace dictum of kindness. On 
this basis you can establish a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
Non-killing of animals is a very simple 
proposition, not an unreasonable propo- 
sition, and can be readily understood. 

What did the benevolent and merciful 
Asoka do in this regard? Asoka issued 
a firman to forbid the killing of animals. 
So far so good. Whether that firman 
was an act of positive law I should like 
to ask our learned Chairman to esta- 
blish. I am not perfectly clear about 
that. To what extent were the edicts 
of Asoka regarded as the civil and crimi- 
nal codes of India? I should like this 
topic to be taken up by students of 
historical jurisprudence. For the pre- 
sent, I believe that to a certain extent 
Asoka’s Hitopadesha was a sort of mora- 
lity, perhaps positive morality, but 



whether it was positive law is not always 
beyond doubt, indeed, very often 
questionable. 

Be this as it may, what did our 
Asok$ say ? He said something like the 
following: ‘Do not kill animals, and 

I am happy that in my regime during 
the last so many years, as a result of 
my propaganda — he is so conscious of 
the results of his propaganda — people 
have been observing Ahimsa.’ But in 
the edicts he says likewise as follows: 
‘If you, my children, do not follow my 
advice I have a sanction.’ And what 
is that sanction ? Capital punishment. 
That is, men were to be killed by Asoka 
if they were to kill an animal. This is 
the interpretation of Ahimsa in Indian 
history by the very champion and 
Avatar of Ahimsa. 

These, then, are the two interpreta- 
tions of Ahimsa. To-day Ahimsa is 
being made to mean a third thing. It 
is being treated as equivalent to non- 
war, the abandonment of violence or. 
killing in organized human groups. 
One group of human beings is not to 
kill another group of human beings, and 
there is to be no state of war. This is 
a new proposition altogether different 
from non-malice and non-killing of ani- 
mals. As I have already told you, I am 
here but to learn and I am trying to 
ascertain by discussions with you some 
of the facts of world-culture. Just at 
present the question is this : Does 

Asoka or does any Buddhist preacher 
or does even the Buddha himself ever 
banish war, i.e. organized violence as an 
instrument for the decision of affairs 
between two groups of human beings? 
Has war, i.e. killing of human beings 
in organized groups been declared im- 
moral and illegal in any of the Indian 
legal and moral codes ? I ask if Ahimsa 
in our Indian literature of the earliest 
times and of medieval times and later 
times has ever meant the renunciation 
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or annihilation of war, i.e. the aban- 
donment of mutual killings between 
human groups. I should like to know 
on how many, occasions and by whom 
war was ever declared unjustifiable, 
immoral, and illegal in Indian history. 

So far as I am concerned, it is very 
difficult to quote satisfying instances 
from our Indian texts. In my judgement 
the concept of war as something illegal, 
immoral, unjustifiable is not an Indian 
doctrine. Ancient and medieval Indian 
thought, Hindu or Moslem, can lay no 
claim to this concept. It is a contri- 
bution of the Western world to the pro- 
blem of relations between groups. It is 
a doctrine of modern times and modern 
civilization. This doctrine is the crea- 
tion of Europeans and Americans in the 
nineteenth century. Perhaps you can 
trace it back historically to the 
eighteenth century and even earlier. I 
do not want to carry on antiquarian 
researches. So for the present, Ahimsa, 
meaning thereby pacifism in intergroup 
or international relations, is to be taken 
as an entirely modern category unknown 
in Indian political tradition, Indian 
philosophy, and Indian metaphysical 
literature. 

I am not a politician or a party man. 
You are masters of your conscience and 
have right to be pacifists in inter- 
national morality if you care to. But 
while preaching or practising pacifism 
you have no right to believe or to propa- 
gate that you are observing Ahimsa as 
known in ancient and medieval India. 
You may even give a new meaning to 
the old term Ahimsa if you so desire. 
But you must not father your own view 
on old India. As pacifists, you are 
following the modern Western thinkers, 
perhaps the Quakers, perhaps the social- 
ists. May be, Jean Jaures, the French 
socialist, is your Guru. But you can- 
not pretend to follow the Jaina Tirthatf- 
karas or the Buddhist preachers, who 



were utterly innocent of the limitation 
or abandonment of wars. Neither 
Mahavira nor Buddha nor Asoka under- 
stood Ahimsa in the sense of inter- 
national pacifism or socialist non- 
violence which you may be preaching 
to-day. I should be glad, as I said, to 
have extensive researches carried on into 
this interesting problem. In case 
Mahavira, Buddha or Asoka can be 
demonstrated to have forbidden war- 
fare, i.e. organized killing between 
groups as inhuman, unpolitical, illegal, 
and abominable I should be very happy 
as an Indian to claim for my fatherland 
the originators of the cult, albeit purely 
speculative and theoretical, with which 
the names of Abbe St. Pierre, Imma- 
nuel Kant and others in the Western 
world are associated. 

But situated as indology to-day is, I 
say that in the matter of militarist 
domination Indians are as good or as 
bad as Europeans. Take all the decades 
of Indian history and compare them 
with all the decades of European his- 
tory, you will have nothing to choose, 

# • & 

between the two on the score of Ahimsa. 
The Chola Empire of Southern India 
was not based on Ahimsa. It was the_ 
result of blood and iron. Neither Ala- 
uddin nor Akbar encountered Ahimsa 
or practised it among the peoples of 
India, south, east or west. Take the 
Moghul Empire. What was it but a 
militarist-political domination ? What 
was the Maratha Empire? Did it not 
embody the domination of one people 

over other peoples ? The C.P., the U.P., 

* 

and Gujarat need not be reminded of 
this fact. You cannot likewise ignore 
the fact that the Marathas as a people 
were the greatest world-conquerors of 
Indian history in the military-political 
fields. In my appraisal Shivaji was and 
continues to be the greatest Hindu of 
all ages. His exploits it was that 
rendered possible the establishment of 
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a military-political empire that became 
the greatest world-power on the Indian 
stage in the eighteenth century. In the 
interest of metaphysical neurosis or some 
psychological aberrations the world 
cannot be compelled to ignore and for- 
get the history of the last two hundred 
years. 

No historian dealing with objective 
facts can deny or suppress the militaris- 
tic-political qualities of the dozens of 
Shivajis and hundreds' of little Sarva- 
bhaumas (world-rulers) that mother 
India produced from Vedic Sudas to 
Tipu, Baji, and Ranjit. The Hindus 
and Mussalmans of old India were not 
feeble-minded fools in any age of 
culture-history, whatever they may 
happen to be to-day. 

Ideological Imperialism 

Up till now I have been talking of 
the militaristic-political domination. 
This is one kind of empire-building and 
imperialism. Now there is another 
kind of imperialism or domination. 
There one set of ideas is influenced, 
modified or conquered by another set, 
one system of morality is compelled to 
acknowledge the suzerainty or sove- 
reignty of another system. The 
authority of another set of ideas, ideals, 
and institutions replaces that of a tradi- 
tional set. The arts and sciences, 
philosophies, religions, mores , manners 
and customs, and gods and goddesses 
of one people are replaced by those of 
another people. This domination or 
imperialism is ideological. It is im- 
personal having hardly anything to do 
with any individual of flesh and blood. 

Man is a brute by all means and tries 
to influence or conquer others physical- 
ly and militarily. But it is also true 
that man is something of a non-brute, 
i.e. man has tried to listen to reason, 
and to accept reason. It is very inter- 



esting to note that throughout the 
periods of militaristic-political domina- 
tion, the domination of the other type, 
the ideological domination, ideological 
imperialism also has been going on, 
almost synchronous with the other 
imperialism. Very often the militaristic- 
political empire has had nothing to do 
with the ideological empire. Once in a 
while, the ideological empires have been 
established or influenced or promoted 
by military-political empires. But, as 
a rule, the two imperialisms have gone 
on independently of each other. 

Let us take Islam or Christianity, 
which is older than Islam. As a system 
of ideas and ideals Christianity has con- 
quered and dominated the world — by 
influencing, modifying, moderating and 
subjugating the local rites, ceremonies, 
institutions, moral ideas, and gods and 
goddesses. Christianity as a system of 
conversions is one of the greatest ideo- 
logical imperialisms the world has 

known. lit social science it is the 

* 

custom to use the term acculturation 
for this conversion. When one country 
or people is adopting the religion, 
customs, and manners of another, the 
first is being acculturated to the second. 
Christianization is an instance of world- 
domination by an adopted religion. It 
is imperialism on the ideological plane. 
The Christian empire is not confined 
to any particular continent. It has 
succeeded in encompassing the entire 
world with more or less doses of success. 
The Islamization of mankind has been 
relatively less extensive. 

I shall now mention another ideo- 
logical imperialism. In the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, it is possible to 
say, democracy has established an 
empire among all mankind. The 
French Revolution, the ideas 1 of 1789, 
started the world on this path. To- 
day there is hardly anybody anywhere 
on earth that is not subject to the 
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ideals of democracy, whatever that may 
mean. The undeniable fact is that 
democratic ideology is one of the most 
inspiring forces and vital urges among 
all races. The domination of the 
human spirit by democratic idealism is 
a remarkable imperialism of modern 
times. 

Similarly one of the greatest world- 
empires is being enjoyed by science. Is 
there any human being to-day in East 
or West anywhere in the world, who is 
not subject to the rule of science, to 
the sovereignty or empire of science? 

A fourth ideological empire is that of 
technocracy and industrialism and, 
along with them, capitalism. Since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century 
capitalism has been enjoying an empire 
among all peoples : This is an imper- 

sonal ernpire like Christianity or Islam, 
democracy and science. 

Exactly antithetic to capitalism is 
Marxism, the doctrine of Marx. 
Marxism or socialism in the- nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries has been enjoy- 
ing a world-empire. Its domination has 
reached even Asia including India. It 
is impossible for anybody to deny that 
socialism is directly or indirectly influ- 
encing the thoughts and activities of 
individuals here and there and every- 
where. Socialism therefore is as great 
an ideological imperialism as Christianity 
or Islam, democracy, science, and 
capitalism. 

So far I have mentioned the ideologi- 
cal imperialisms which are mainly non- 
Indian in origin. Does India afford 
illustrations of this second kind of 
imperialism ? She does. India has given 
rise to ideas, ideals, Vidyas and Kalas, 
arts and sciences, manners and customs, 
philosophies, politics, moralities, reli- 
gions, gods and goddesses, and sacred 
texts such as have conquered the world. 
Ideological imperialism is one of the 
greatest contributions of India to world- 



culture. India as a maker of chapters 
in world-history is thus to be placed in 
two different fields, first, as a contribu- 
tor to militaristic-political domination, 
and secondly, as a contributor to ideo- 
logical imperialism. Empire-building of 
two different kinds is to be credited to 
the culture or creativity of the Indian 
people. 

Let us try to understand our 
Hinduism. In the first place, Hinduism 
is a cult or a religion. It has its gods 
and goddesses, rituals and ceremonies. 
In the second place, Hinduism is a 
system of culture, institutions, social 
philosophies. It is a system of arts and 
sciences, manners, beliefs, and customs. 
Now, who established Hinduism ? It 
was established by a small number of 
people, perhaps somewhere in the 
Punjab, or on the banks of the Indus, 
the Kabul, the Ravi, or the Bias. The 
creative persons were perhaps a little 
colony of half a dozen or several dozen 
people. We call them Rishis, What 
they called themselves we do not know. 
But they were creators, epoch-makers. 
These Rishis established what later 
became Hinduism. In the beginnihg 
their creation or culture Was nothing 
more than the burning of wood. It was 
fire applied to a few pieces of wood in 
which ghee was to be burnt. Consi- 
dered objectively, Yajna, Homa or 
sacrifice is the pragmatic form of 
Hinduism as a religion. 

The Rishis who invented it were 
strong men, sturdy gymnasts, intellec- 
tual gymnasts and moral gymnasts who 
along with the fire propagated a power- 
ful cult of Pancha Mahayajna (five 
great sacrifices or social duties). It was 
not some meaningless hocus-pocus' that 
they started. They started a tremend- 
ous social dynamics embracing the 
multifarious interests of life in its 
entirety. And their motto was 
Charaiveti, march on, march on. 
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march on. That aggressiveness, that 
desire to proselytize, to influence, to 
convert, to go on conquering and to 
conquer is the kern of Hinduism as a 
religion. ‘We have lit this little fire,’ 
they said, ‘but it is not to remain con- 
fined to this little colony, to this our 
village. It has to be spread farther and 
farther. We are not to stay at home. 
There is that river, the cult has to 
spread to it, that river over there has 
to be crossed. And from village to 
village, from forest to forest, and from 
river to river, and on and on, it has to 
march, conquer, missionize until the 
whole world comes under its domina- 
tion.’ 

The Rishis taught Young India to 
say, ‘Ahamasmi sahamana, etc.’ 
‘Mighty am I, superior by name upon 
the earth, conquering am I, all-con- 
quering, completely conquering every 
region.’ This is the inspiration of 
Hinduism, the cult of Charaiveti 
(march on), the culture of Digvijaya 
(world-conquest), the philosophy of 
world-conversion. 

This is not the mere enthusiasm of 
half a dozen nervous, rickety, malaria- 
stricken people, but the declaration of 
faith of those who actually marched on 
from one river to another and crossed 
one hill-top after another. The whole 
of India has come under their domina- 
tion. Finally, an ideological empire 
has been established by what, in our 
ignorance or absence of a better term, 
we describe as Hinduism. Hinduism is 
a world-conquering cult and culture, 
determined to organize missions in 
order to civilize or dominate the world. 
Hinduization is acculturation of diverse 
races, peoples and regions to Hindu 
norms and mores. I said that Chris- 
tianity (or Islam), democracy, science, 
capitalism and socialism are ideological 
imperialisms or impersonal dominations 
and that these five isms or systems 
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enjoy a world-position. Now as 
students, as mere intellectuals, you and 
I cannot but objectively recognize 
Hinduism, understood whether as a 
system of cult or of culture, as another 
specimen of ideological world-imperial- 
ism of raceless, cosmopolitan and im- 
personal character. 

I am using the term ‘world-empire’ 
in connection with Hinduism as a reli- 
gion and as a culture. This is not a 
hyperbole. In the first place, my con- 
ception of the world is to be recalled 
as consisting in the very neighbourhood 
of the creative individual. Thus consi- 
dered, the smallest territorial area con- 
ceivable can be aptly described as the 
conqueror’s world. In the second 
place, India is a huge sub-continent, a 
world by itself. And last but not least, 
I ask the question : Is Hinduism con- 

fined to India ? No. 

The spirit of India has not rested con- 
tent within the boundaries of the Indian 

94 

sub-continSnt. Afghanistan and Central 
Asia were conquered by our Hindu reli- 
gion and Hindu culture. Likewise was 
China conquered and it is in that con- 
quest that we have to see the deeper 
significance of the Chinese Goodwill 
Mission of to-day. Burma and Siam 
were also similarly Hinduized. Go to 
Siam and you will find that the names 
of rulers over there are derived from 
Rama, Vikrama, Varman, Jay a, Indr a, 
Ananda, etc. Go to Indo-China, there 
also you will encounter Hindu culture 
in daily life. In Sumatra, Java and the 
other Insulindian islands as well as in 
far-off Japan Hinduization is likewise 
manifest in temples, 
es, rituals and ceremonies. Korea, 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Siberia, Turkes- 
tan, — all these regions of Asia are to 
be recognized to a certain extent as the 
colonies of Hindu cult and Hindu cul- 
ture. In one word, the whole of 
northern, southern and eastern Asia 



gods and goddess- 
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bears traces of Hindu ideological 
imperialism. This represents the domi- 
nation of Hindu ideology over others, 
their acculturation to Hindu ideas and 
ideals. 

Is Western Asia to be treated as out- 
side the sphere of influence of Hindu 
imperialism ? No. Hindu arts and 
sciences, algebra, arithmetic, Ayurveda , 
therapeutics, metallurgy, fables, stories, 
philosophies, crossed the Himalaya 
mountains and the Khyber Pass. Hindu 
ideas were assimilated by the Iranian, 
Hellenic, Hellenistic and Romanized 
peoples. They were, later, accepted as 
the arts and sciences of the Muslims, 



different regions of Asia were not neces- 
sarily the functions of their military 
and political activities at home or 
abroad. This is an important item in 
connection with the ideological imperial- 
ism of the Hindus in ancient and 
medieval times which must never be 
lost sight of. 

I have said before that the ideological 
empires of the world, viz., Christianity, 
socialism, etc. have no necessary con- 
nection with military-political imperial- 
ism. The two imperialisms are mainly 
independent of each other. If there is 
any contact between the two, that con- 
tact is often an accident. But scienti- 



the Saracens of Baghdad. From the 
latter they passed on to the Europeans 
who accepted them as some of the 
foundations of their mathematics, 
chemistry, medicine, etc. Thus our 
Hindu ideals, manners and sentiments 
which began at Mohenjodaro in Sindh 
and in the Punjab have spread every- 
where in Asia and to a certain extent 
in Europe. Hinduism is then by all 
means a world-imperialism. 

These Hindu spheres of influence were 
so many ‘Greater Indias’ in Asia. The- 
expansion of India consisted in the 
establishment of the ideological imperial- 
ism of Hindu cult and culture through- 
out the length and breadth of the Asian 
continent. These colonizing, missioniz- 
ing or proselytizing enterprises of the 
Indians outside the Indian frontiers 
may be said to have commenced in the 
third century B. C. The active period 
of the Digvijaya (world-conquest) or 
Charaiveti (march on) of Hindu reli- 
gion, arts and sciences continued until 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 



fically speaking, it is impossible to 
demonstrate that political imperialism 
has been the cause and the only cause 
of ideological imperialism. The same is 
to be observed about Hindu ideological 
imperialism vis-a-vis Hindu political 
activities. The Hindu conquests in Asia 
from one end to the other were in the 
main non-political, non-military. Our 
ancient Indian culture went to Japan 
and was accepted by Japan but the 
Japanese knew hardly anything of 
Indian political and military achieve- 
ments. If you take the case of Sumatra, 
Java, Bali, Borneo and other islands 
where Hindu culture still persists, you 
will find that they were not, if at all, 
under the political domination of the 
South Indian Cholas for any long 
period. Political imperialism was hard- 
ly ever the basis of the ideological 
imperialism established by the Hindus. 
Indeed, militaristic-political domination 
may be removed almost entirely from 
the picture. No matter how many 
large, medium or small states were 



During these sixteen or seventeen being established on Indian soil during 
hundred years India witnessed military- this millennium and a half, no matter 



political vicissitudes of all sorts almost how many times we were fighting 
identical with those in contemporary among ourselves, the conquests made 
Europe. The ideological dominations by Hinduism as a religion and as a 



of the Hindus as established in the 



culture were going on from one country 
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to another. The authors of the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana, Manu, 
Buddha, Panini, Charaka, Patanjali, 
Nagarjuna, and Kalidasa were all the 
time conquering the world, very often 
supremely indifferent to the militaristic- 
political fortunes of their compatriots. 

The story of all these ideological 
imperialisms or dominations, Indian as 
well as non-Indian, proves beyond ques- 
tion that almost invariably their pro- 



gress is independent of political impe- 
rialisms or dominations. In order to be 
established as a dominant world-force 
an ideology does not have always to be 
backed up by a powerful political 
people or party. Indeed, the opposite 
picture is prominent on several occasions 
when ‘ captive Greece captured Rome.’ 
Even a political slave can ideologically 
conquer the master. 

(To be continued) 



THE GREAT MARCH 

By Swami Nirvedananda 

A creature on earth is ushered into under the terrible grip of this mysterious 



existence, apparently, to eat, grow, and 
reproduce its kind. Obviously, it eats 
to grow and grows to replenish the earth. 
After that, its life’s part seems to be 
played out, and it has to wait only to be 
swept off the stage by death. 

Nature, whoever or whatever she may 
be, appears to be determined to carry 
on her business of creation. This is her 
imperious demand. Her innate urge for 
creation releases a mysterious and in- 
exhaustible force that brings into being, 
nurtures, utilizes as a helpless agent of 
creation and then throws away the thing 
we call a creature. It appears to be no 
more than a mere link in an infinite 
chain of creation, a mere instrument 
brought in and played upon by this 
inscrutable force for fulfilling the im- 
perious demand of Nature. This force 
is persistently at work to see to the 
continuity of creation through the multi- 
plication of individuals. This is the 
‘Life Force,’ the ‘universal creative 
energy’ that has been introduced so 
eloquently by George Bernard Shaw in 
his Man and Superman . 

Man being just a species of the bio- 
logical world has to feel his helplessness 



Life Force. Looked at from this angle, 
he. is, like any other creature, nothing 
more than a mere tool worked by the 
universal creative energy. His ego may 
magnify what he calls his personality, 
in his delirious self-complacence he may 
dream of living in Utopias of freedom, 
but so far as his existence on the biolo- 
gical plane is concerned, he is a bond- 
slave of Nature, a mere device for ensur- 
ing the continuity of his species. 

This is why sex plays such an import- 
ant part in human life. The almost 
irresistible sex appeals are meant to 
entrap the parties so that Nature may 
use them up for her purpose. Sex urge 
is nothing but Nature’s urge for creation 
appearing through the individual. Indi- 
viduals do not matter except almost as 
puppets in Nature’s game. Personal 
relations through love, thrill, and all 
that have little meaning except as 
hypnotic spells for luring the parties to 
execute Nature’s behest. This appears 
to be the brutal fact concealed so skil- 
fully beneath the fascinating trappings 
of poetry and romance. Indeed, so far 
as the life phenomena are concerned, 
man is almost on the same level with all 
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other animals. There is hardly any 
material difference. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the Freudians have come to 
look upon sex urge, lying deep beneath 
the conscious mind, as the prime-mover 
of the human machine. 

But life alone does not explain the 
human complex. In the lower strata of 
the biological world one may trace the 
existence of a rudimentary mind, which 
at that stage of evolution is no more 
than a mere handmaid of the great Life 
Force; but, in man, mind certainly is 
no less prominent a factor than life. It 
is this developed mind that alone has 
created the gulf between man and the 
rest of the animals and established his 
suzerainty over them all. 

Food and progeny are no longer his 
only concerns. He has innate and in- 
satiable cravings for Truth (Satyam), 
Good (Shiv am), and Beauty (Sun- 
daram). This persistent mental urge 
has led man to create a world of his own, 
namely, the world of culture. His 
search for Truth has given birth to 
religion, philosophy, science, history 
etc. ; his quest for Good has brought in 
medicine, surgery, hygiene, sanitation, 
education, politics, economics, agricul- 
ture, industries etc. , and filled the world 
with social service institutions of various 
kinds and dimensions ; and his longing 
for Beauty has furnished the earth with 
literature, music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture etc. All these constitute 
the world of culture created by the 
human mind. And it is ever expanding. 

It is this creative urge of the human 
mind that gives a meaning and value 
to the existence of life. The amoeba 
struggles blindly to evolve into a man, 
and man struggles to attain his innate 
ideal of Truth, Good, and Beauty. 

Moreover, human mind has an 
immortal craze for freedom. It instinc- 
tively abhors vassalage of any sort. It 
refuses to be swayed helplessly by 



any one, even by nature, external or 
internal. It wants to understand, grasp, 
control, and direct the forces so that man 
may rise triumphantly above Nature. 
His rebel mind is out for conquering 
Nature. Nothing less can satisfy him. 

But the creative urge of Mind and that 
of Life are at cross-roads. One has to 
operate at the expense of the other. This 
is why a man cannot afford to be as 
sensual as a beast. Still less can he, if 
he happen to be an ardent votary of 
science, art or philosophy. And it is 
only when Mind throws off completely 
the yoke of Life that it realizes its ideal 
of Truth, Good, Beauty, and Freedom 
as no other than Divinity within and 
about him. 

It is then and then only that man 
reaches the state of a Buddha or Christ, 
the embodiment of perfection towards 
which the entire world of life is cease- 
lessly struggling to move. It is then 
that he realizes that the ideals he had 
been pursuing all along are nothing but 
so many facets of his own Divine Self. 
The Divinity was there even in the 
amoeba under a thick incrustation of 
Nature, as it were, and its entire journey 
through myriad strata of biological 
existence right up to Buddhahood is 
nothing but a progressive clearance of 
the surrounding crust. God puts on a 
veil, as it were, to appear as a tiny cell, 
and then goes through a process of 
gradually tearing off the veil till He 
does that completely and appears as 
Buddha, the enlightened one. This is 
His play of hide and seek. This is why 
all through the progressive march of 
the amoeba towards Buddhahood the 
motive force appears to be an ‘incessant 
aspiration to higher organization, 
wider, deeper, intenser self-conscious- 
ness, and clearer self-understanding.’ 

When man once understands this and 
has a clear grasp of the goal of all his 
struggles, he tries consciously to quicken 
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his march. He develops his will which 
has infinite potentiality, puts a brake 
on all the impulses that stand in his way 
and concentrates ail his energy, vital as 
well as mental, for manifesting the 
Divinity within him. Thus begins his 
spiritual journey towards a complete 
self-consciousness, a thorough under- 
standing of himself and the universe 
about him and a fulfilment of all his 
noble aspirations for achieving Truth, 
Good, Beauty, and Freedom, in a word, 
for attaining Perfection, which has ever 
been the unswerving aim of all his 
endeavours throughout his life’s career. 



Of course, it is up to man to surrender 
himself absolutely to the Life-force and 
behave like a brute. But this he can 
do only for a time, and even then he is 
not happy. His mental urge for other 
and higher things gives him no rest, no 
contentment till the Divinity within him 
manifests Itself completely. He has to 
be born again and again and go through 
repeated shocks of disillusionment till 
he is able to grasp the real import of all 
his struggles, the destination of his life’s 
journey. Till this consciousness dawns 



on him, he has perforce to drift, swayed 
mainly by the Life-Force and buffet ted 
by a discontented mind. This is why the 
bulk of humanity, in spite of its vaunted 
culture, appears to have scarcely 
stepped above the plane of brutes. 
The plane of Divinity is a far cry. Yet 
this plane is its destined goal and to 
rise up to this plane is the conscious 
or unconscious aim of all its effort's. 

Indeed, civilization has to be measured 
by the steps humanity takes towards this 
goal. The more will men be made con- 
scious of this fact, the speedier will be 
the advance of true civilization. Buddha 
and Christ, Shankara and Chaitanya, in 
fact, ail prophets, all seers, and all saints 
of different ages and different climes 
strove to stir up this consciousness by 
the inspiring examples of their hallowed 
lives. The confusion at the present 
moment, however, regarding the goal of 
human life and civilization is more 
intense than that in any other epoch in 
the history of mankind. It is significant, 
therefore, that the blessed goal of the 
great march has been illumined over 
again in our days by Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda. 



If we have known the Atman as It is, if we have known that there is 
nothing else but this Atman, that everything else is but a dream, with no 
existence in reality, then this world with its poverties, its' miseries, its wicked- 
ness and its goodness will cease to disturb us. 



Swami Vivekananda. 




THE PROBLEM OF ‘BECOMING’ — A VEDANTIC VIEW 



By Braiimachari Bhaktichaitanya 



Very early in the history of philo- 
sophy thinkers began to inquire about 
the nature of the cosmic process and 
the stuff the universe is made of. Can 
everything in the universe be resolved 
into some elementary ‘stuff,’ such, for 
instance, as matter or spirit? Is there 
only one ultimate reality at the basis of 
the changing phenomena of nature ? 
Or, is it possible*, that the elementary 
‘substance’ cannot be reduced to one 
ultimate form, but in the last analysis 
they are two ultimate forms of being, 
such as matter and spirit ? Many 
philosophers of all times have tried to 
get a systematic theory of the origina- 
tion of the universe, its relation with 
the uncaused First Cause, its purpose 
and its relation to man and his destiny. 
Attempts have been made to explain 
this mystery of the universe-process 
either by a theory of materialistic 
monism or by a spiritualistic monism 
or by a mere pluralism. The Indian 
thinkers have answered this question 
from various standpoints which are as 
reasonable as they are appealing. The 
Vedantic non-dualism of the qualified 
type which gives a composite view of 
the universe is distinguished by the 
following characteristics : — * 

I. The objective realities which we 

experience through our sense- 
organs are not dismissed as 
erroneous appearances but are 
accepted as facts. 

II. The origination of the universe 

is a beginningless process in 
which the principle of causal- 
ity is not to be understood in 
the ordinary sense, that is, an 
agent producing a particular 



effect. The one ultimate, 
reality (Brahman) in its state 
of non-manifestation is the 
cause and in its state of mani- 
festation is the effect. Cause 
and effect are same at the 
bottom; for the cause is 
nothing but an effect before a 
tangible change (Parinama) as 
a mere antecedent in time. 

III. The world of matter and sentient 

beings is like an organism and 
constitutes the body of 
Brahman as it were. Matter 
and souls are parts of one 
unitary being which pervades 
and interpenetrates everything. 

IV. In spite of the distinction between 

matter and spirit, Brahman 
unites everything in itself by 
its dynamic power. This highest 
reality is neither an absolute 
homogeneous being nor a weak 
unitary being undergoing an 
essential change. 

VI. The universe does not owe its 

existence to anything indepen- 
dent from Brahman, the first 
principle. It springs by a 
process of real evolution which 
suggests the motive for the 
emanation. 

Brahman does not change 

Let us take for instance a gold ring. 
A nugget of gold as the general cause 
of the gold ring, has undergone a real 
change and participates in all the im- 
perfections of the thing fashioned out of 
it. Similarly does not the theory of 
Brahman also undergoing a modification 




